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since most large-scale industry was in the hands of foreigners this deter-
mination was strengthened by the extreme nationalism which the Com-
munists had so skilfully exploited in the struggle for power. It received
further encouragement from the widespread resentment at the strangle-
hold over the previous government exercised by the leading Chinese
business families, particularly the Soongs.
The Communists nevertheless recognized the practical difficulties of
combining the expropriation of private enterprise with the industrial
development which was their prime need and in his book The New
Democracy, which was published in 1940 and soon became the accepted
statement of doctrine, Mao Tse-tung laid it down clearly that the revolu-
tion was to be accomplished in two stages. In the first stage, though
State operated enterprises were to constitute the leading forces in the
economy, private enterprise was not to be abolished but merely to be
kept under control. In 1949 this principle was reaffirmed and it was
declared in the Common Programme that the policy was to attain
maximum production, 'through taking into account both public and
private interests'. The decision not to proceed at once to Communism
was justified by the distinction that was drawn between 'bureaucratic
capitalists' who were to be suppressed and 'the national bourgeoisie* and
Luard shrewdly comments that 'bureaucratic capitalists' seems to have
meant those capitalists who disliked or were distrusted by the Com-
munists.
At this time State Trading monopolies in numerous commodities were
established and although their primary object was to prevent shortages
and profiteering, they also enabled the authorities to exercise control over
many private concerns, which could be ruined if they were deprived of
contracts with these organizations.
In 1950 the control over private enterprise was put on a more system-
atic basis. Regulations laid down the conditions under which it could
operate and specified how profits must be distributed. The regulations
also required private businesses to obtain approval for their plans for
production and sale.
In 1951 the government fashioned a more subtle instrument for their
purpose. The 'Five Antis Movement' was apparently directed against
such malpractices as bribery, tax evasion and the like, but its most import-
ant effect was to stir up public feeling against capitalists as a class. More-
over, the very heavy fines imposed on businessmen in the course of this
campaign made them completely subservient to authority. In 1952
although it was officially estimated that one-third of all modern industry